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THE ITALIAN TRIPLE ALLIANCE OF LABOR 



VICTOR VONBOROSINI 
Hull House, Chicago 



The economic and political views of a large percentage of 
Italian working-men are a function of their attitude and relation 
to the church. A practicing Catholic is in most cases under the 
absolute control of his priest, not only in his spiritual, but also in 
his economic and social life. From the Alps down to the Ionian 
Sea we see a gradual lowering of the standards of education and of 
civilization. The priests, most of whom come from peasant 
families or from the lower walks of society, rarely leave their 
native province, of which they are a typical product. In the 
north the clergy has built up a powerful, quite wonderful Catholic 
organization, especially in the provinces of Lombardy and Venice. 
The south, with the exception of Sicily, though very much in need 
of assistance, is almost entirely neglected. One cannot but regret 
the separatistic Catholic movement in the interest of the workers, 
for it weakens their action for improving the conditions of life and 
labor. Though everybody can see that undemocratic differences 
exist between the higher dignitaries of the church and the masses 
of the lower clergy, the church is not willing to recognize it, and 
does not tolerate in the organizations of the working people the 
spirit of class antagonism. The Catholic organizations will in 
this article be referred to only incidentally. 

The aims of the non-Catholic movement are to organize the 
radical, mostly socialist, proletarian workers along political and 
economic lines. 

A few words must be devoted to socialism. While Italy was 
under foreign or reactionary governments, socialism could not be 
discussed openly. Between 1864 and 1870 Bakounin and Garibaldi 
preached it, and the first Italian branch of the international 
working-men's association was formed in Naples in 1867. Uni- 
fication brought greater political freedom, the development of 
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capitalistic industries, and a general desire to raise the low level of 
wages and of the standard of living. Some mutual aid societies 
assumed after 1870 the name of trades union or socialist club. 
The socialist party of Italy was united until the Congress of 
Reggio Emilia in 191 2. Since then it has consisted of a progressive 
and a stand-pat wing, the latter with a Marxian and partly syn- 
dicalistic program. Though the number of inscribed members of 
the party never was over 42,000, it received, in 1904, 21 per cent of 
the total vote, in spite of the fact that most proletarians were 
disfranchised on account of illiteracy. The progressive wing co- 
operates with every agency which helps the working people, above 
all with the federation of labor. The agitation of the socialists has 
undoubtedly stimulated the further organization of the working 
class in trades unions, mutual, and co-operative societies. Under 
Pope Leo XIII, who favored a Christian socialist movement, 
liberal Catholics could, without fear of church punishment, join 
quite advanced societies. The present Pope disapproves of it and 
condemns an organization whose members do not absolutely sub- 
mit to clerical supervision. For this reason, it seems, has the 
Catholic movement lost ground, while the neutral and socialist 
move has made good progress. 

Many members of trades unions, mutual aid, and co-operative 
societies, as private citizens, take an active part in the struggle 
for political power and equal rights in the ranks of the socialist 
party, while the different societies themselves generally assume an 
absolutely neutral attitude. 

TRADES UNIONS 

In 191 1 640,000 workers were organized in neutral or socialist 
trades unions; 108,000 workers were organized in Catholic trades 
unions; 112,000 workers were organized in syndicalistic organiza- 
tions. 

The Italian trades unions, at first called leghe di resistenza, 
are now mostly referred to as leghe di miglioramento, improvement 
societies, or leghe di mestiere, trades unions. The old name indi- 
cated the fighting spirit of the founders, while the new names 
show clearly that the movement has undergone an evolution. 
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Radical socialism, displeased with the German more opportunistic 
spirit which it held responsible for the politically almost neutral 
and very conciliatory attitude of the leghe, formed syndicates 
after the French model. The latter are in favor of a determined 
class struggle and opposed to parliamentary action, to any co- 
operation or agreements with the employers or the government 
for the benefit of the working class. The general strike, boycott, 
and sabotage are their weapons. The Unione sindicale italiana 
is their central organization. Their agitation is responsible for a 
second unfortunate split in the battle line of labor. Many railroad 
and other governmental employees and agricultural laborers belong 
to these revolutionary organizations. 

The strongest trades unions are those of the masons and iron 
workers, of which 16 and 21 per cent are organized. Both are 
well-paid skilled workers; the latter are concentrated in a few 
localities, which facilitates the work of propaganda. The local 
unions of the same trade are federated in provincial and finally 
in a national organization. The Federazione generale italiana, 
federation of labor, established in 1906, is the central organization 
of all the unions of industrial and agricultural workers. According 
to the membership the local unions pay a yearly quota in the 
treasury of the higher organizations. Men and women have equal 
rights in all these organizations. The low standard of education 
makes a really democratic government of the unions impossible. 
Therefore the power of taking action on important questions is 
taken out of the hands of the general council of the union; it is 
intrusted to the secretary of the camera di lavoro, chamber of labor, 
or to the secretary of the general federation of labor. The direction 
of conferences with employers, for instances, about questions of 
the labor contract is confided to these officers. The general council 
decides issues of purely local interest, but when a strike is voted, 
further action is suspended. The minutes of the meeting, in which 
the vote was taken, must be sent at once to the two secretaries. 
If they believe the strike is inopportune and disapprove of it, the 
local union may appeal to a referendum of the federation of their 
union, whose vote is decisive. The local loses by such action 
generally the moral and financial support of the federation and 
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of the camera. The trades unions seek to improve the conditions 
of life, labor, and education of their members. They lately have 
begun to insure them against invalidity and unemployment. 
Whenever possible, collective bargaining with the employers is 
favored. The unions in the Emilia have succeeded in raising wages 
about 25 per cent in five years. 

While petty jealousy and lack of funds handicap the extension 
of trades unionism in the cities, the same causes and in addition 
the low standard of popular education and the hostility of the 
priests must be reckoned with in the rural districts. There is, 
however, a considerable rural union movement, and the tillers of 
the soil are energetically freeing themselves from a state of servi- 
tude. Different classes are represented in the rural unions. 

In 191 2 there were 262,000 day laborers, or braccianti; 105,000 
tenants, or mezzadri; 14,000 small proprietors, or contadini; 32,000 
others. 

The small proprietors are economically in a more favorable 
position than the tenants and the rural proletariat, the common 
day-laborers. The Congress of Tenants adopted a resolution in 
Bologna in January, 1913, which declared that their interests were 
identical with those of the day-laborers, especially in regard to 
agricultural contracts, mutual aid and co-operative societies. The 
braccianti live from hand to mouth, and are permanently moving 
about in search of work. Hence they have no love for the land, 
economic conditions preventing them from ever owning some of 
it. They are easily attracted by radical ideas and become syn- 
dicalists. By collective bargaining and by social legislation some 
of the worst abuses have been eliminated, especially in the malaria- 
infected rice fields. Only 45 per cent of the rural unions are affili- 
ated with a camera di lavoro, while only 12 per cent of the trades 
unions, all Catholic organizations, have not joined a camera. The 
syndicalists have unfortunately established syndicalistic camere di 
lavoro. All affiliated societies share in the expenses of the local 
camera by paying a regular tax according to their membership 
and by paying rent for the premises they occupy. 

Most of the camere belong to the federation of labor, while the 
syndicalistic camere have joined the Unione sindicale. The camera 
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is the center of activity of organized labor in a district. The 
affiliated societies have usually their headquarters there, which 
greatly facilitates a general exchange of ideas between the different 
officers and leaders, and hence guarantees, in spite of much petty 
jealousy, more or less concerted action. Ninty-eight camere 
existed in iqio, and as they perform much valuable social service 
in the community under the form of labor exchanges and free legal 
aid bureaus, they often receive substantial subsidies from the 
municipality. A camera is governed by a council, representing 
the affiliated societies, and is therefore often unmanageably large. 
Men and women members of the societies elect this council, which 
in turn appoints an executive committee of fifteen and holds a 
competitive examination for the place of the secretary. The latter 
must be a well-educated, conciliatory, and able man, on whom rests 
a great responsibility. The executive committee allows generally 
the secretary to carry on the routine work; important questions 
are submitted to the general council which meets once a month. 
The secretary must keep constantly in touch with other camere 
and with the federation of labor. He spends usually much time 
in straightening out difficulties and dissensions between members 
and their organization, and between different organizations. His 
efforts to introduce a uniform system of bookkeeping are frequently 
checked by the unwillingness of many affiliated organizations to 
let an outsider interfere in their internal affairs. 

It might be interesting to report the activities of the camera 
of Turin. About twenty-six years ago the organized proletariat, 
socialists, trades unions, co-operative and mutual aid societies 
built a substantial house as a headquarters for their organizations, 
it is now too small for its purposes, though the Torinese co-operative 
affiance has moved into a house of its own, and every available 
space from the cellar to the garret is used. A very fair co-operative 
restaurant and a roomy auditorium serve the social needs of the 
members and their families. I watched there during a hot summer 
night about fifteen hundred people, all of whom had paid 7 cents 
for admission, listening to an address by the famous former priest 
and leader of the Christian socialist movement, Don Murri. A 
circulating library, a reading-room, a legal aid and a technical 
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bureau, and an employment office render excellent services. The 
latter had in 1909, 2,800 offers of work and placed 1,990 of its mem- 
bers in permanent positions. The stronger unions maintain still 
their own labor exchanges. Injured members get free medical 
assistance and are referred at once to a competent lawyer. Classes 
are carried on in order to increase the number of class-conscious 
voters by decreasing the number of illiterates. A people's uni- 
versity was started with the co-operation of the Umanitaria of 
Milan, but it failed owing to the indifference of the members. The 
lack of funds prevents the chamber from taking decisive part and 
action along economic lines, which causes a good deal of dissatis- 
faction among the members. Though the latter are mostly social- 
ists, they do not like to play politics at the camera, and defeated 
consequently a socialist ticket for the election of the general council 
a few years ago. The secretary is a convinced Marxian, but that 
was his private opinion, and he was absolutely impartial in the 
execution of his duties. He was rather discontented with his 
position and small salary of $480, and scornfully pointed out the 
secretary of the Milanese camera, who had just accepted the 
secretaryship or the place as business agent of the co-operative 
society of railroad porters at a salary of $800. The secretaries 
seem to change about a good deal, because their salary is so low. 
Through their varied activities they acquire a wonderful knowledge 
of the labor movement, and are often called to more important and 
also better-paying positions. Vergnanini, the former secretary 
of the camera of Reggio Emilia, for years an exile on account of his 
political ideas, is now the general secretary of the National League 
of Co-operative Societies and the Federation of Mutual Aid Socie- 
ties. Reggio is a small city with comparatively little industry, 
but is, owing to Vergnanini's activity, thoroughly organized. All 
the artisans and craftsmen have their co-operative societies and 
their trades unions; the women had such of dressmakers, milliners, 
and of straw workers. In 1909, 467 different societies were affili- 
ated with the camera, among which 105 co-operative stores, 85 
co-operative societies of producers, no trades and 108 rural unions. 
As a man in Reggio generally belongs to a number of societies, it 
would be misleading to quote the membership. 
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Verona is the headquarters for a camera di lavoro of employees 
of the state and of different communities in the province; 210 
teachers, 200 county physicians and 50 veterinary surgeons, 200 
municipal and 150 county employees, 100 employees of the post, 
80 of the war office, 150 railroad employees, and 60 others have 
joined it. The camera protects most energetically the interest 
of its members. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

The Italian proletariat has undoubtedly profited by its organiza- 
tion in trades unions, but greater has been its gain by the successful 
imitation of the English co-operative store and the German co- 
operative banking. Co-operation is the association of men and 
women who, by uniting their resources for the common benefit, 
procure for themselves as consumers the necessities of life cheaper 
and in better quality. As producers they become their own 
employers, as a co-operative bank they provide for their members 
cheap credit, dispensing with usurers and public pawnshops. 
Co-operation is the best and most efficient weapon in the struggle 
of the working people to emancipate themselves from the exploita- 
tion of the capitalistic producer and the middleman. For a long 
time the Marxian socialists fought this movement as bitterly as 
they had fought trades unionism. The wives of the laborers were 
the first to recognize the advantages offered by the co-operative 
store, and their husbands followed the lead. Thus Italian socialists 
had already answered the question in the affirmative, when the 
International Socialist Congress of Kopenhagen decided in 1910 
that co-operation was not incompatible with the doctrine. The 
incomplete Italian statistics for 191 1 mention about 4,200 co- 
operative societies with a capital of $30,000,000. The Italian 
government has very wisely encouraged this movement by granting 
postal, fiscal, and other facilities to co-operative societies with a 
small working capital. The law of 191 1 grants very extensive 
privileges to three different kinds of those associations: (1) Co- 
operative societies of production, produzione, or of skilled laborers, 
and of labor, lavoro, or unskilled laborers; (2) co-operative societies 
for agricultural purposes; (3) mixed co-operative societies, combin- 
ing agricultural and other workers. 
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Only bona fide working-men are allowed to join the societies 
of production and of labor, if they are to profit by the law, while 
peasants, tenants, and day-laborers are entitled to membership 
in the other organizations. The law is therefore not applicable to 
Catholic societies as long as they admit as honorary members 
priests and professional people. No member shall hold more than 
$1,000 worth of shares. The par value of a share shall not exceed 
$20. The shares are not transferable, until they have been 
paid up entirely. The general meeting has to authorize the transac- 
tion. One man has one vote regardless of the number of shares 
he owns. 

If an organization of the three above-mentioned types has at 
least seven members, it can ask for official incorporation in the 
provincial register. In 1910, 468 societies with a capital of $750,000 
were incorporated. They had secured in the same year govern- 
mental and other public contracts at a value of $6,000,000, at a 
net profit of $160,000. A provincial commission must ascertain 
whether the society conforms with the law. Once incorporated 
the society must submit to governmental supervision and inspec- 
tion, and adopt a uniform system of bookkeeping and accounting. 
Several incorporated societies can form a consorzio, which may 
also be incorporated. The government and public bodies favor co- 
operative societies whenever they need either finished products, 
food-stuffs, or labor of various kinds for the public administration. 
The most interesting example of a governmental contract is the 
following: The public authorities of the province of Reggio Emilia 
allotted to a consorzio a contract for building a short railroad 
between Reggio and Ciano, and the running of it for seventy 
years. There was $88,000 subscribed by the consorzio whose mem- 
bers practically comprised the whole working population of Reggio 
and its surroundings. The banking department of the Umanitaria 
of Milan furnished the necessary funds to pay for machinery, raw 
material, and other costs of installation. Individual co-operative 
societies of skilled and unskilled laborers constructed depots, train 
sheds, bridges, laid the tracks, did in fact all the work connected 
with railroad construction. The work was a great success, and in 
1909 trains were running between different sections of the line, 
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which was under the absolute control of the co-operative consorzio. 
Co-operatives all over Italy were proud of the achievements of 
their friends of Reggio. A co-operative consortium of Bologna 
secured in March, 1913, a contract for railroad work on the direct 
line, between Bologna and Elorenz. The private contractors 
protested energetically against this favoritism toward co-operative 
societies. To facilitate the bidding for work, the authorities can 
divide the contracts into those for supplying material, finished 
products, and labor, in order to give different co-operative societies 
an opportunity to compete. If, as in the above-cited case, a 
contract is awarded to a consortium, it divides the work among its 
constituent societies. Cessation of the work or subletting to 
outsiders is a violation of the law. When, however, unforeseen 
circumstances arise, outside help can be hired. Such workers 
must be paid fair wages and they share in the profits of the enter- 
prise. Incorporated co-operative societies are not obliged to give 
bonds for the faithful execution of the work, which is always 
required from private contractors. Instead 10 per cent is deducted 
from the weekly pay-roll for work accomplished or material fur- 
nished during the preceding week, until the necessary guaranty 
fund has been collected. 

The authorities negotiate directly with co-operative societies 
wherever the amount of the contract is less than $1,500; bids for 
more important work must be publicly invited. The competition 
may, however, be limited to co-operative societies, at the discretion 
of the authorities. Governmental officials compute the maximum 
and the minimum amount to be allowed for the work. The bids 
are opened in public session and the best offer is accepted. 

Co-operative societies violating the rules are suspended, and for 
more serious offenses striken from the register, which frequently 
entails serious financial loss. Only after a lapse of two years can 
such a society ask for reinstatement. The by-laws of the society 
must contain rules about the admission and withdrawal of members, 
about the division of the profits and the value of individual shares. 

The officers must be members of the co-operative societies. 
In twenty years 3,400 contracts to the amount of $16,000,000 
have been awarded to co-operative societies by public bodies. 
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Many societies of production and of labor were at first not willing 
to submit to governmental supervision; the advantages are, 
however, so great that they have changed their policy. In a 
recent report of the general commissioner on the budget the 
following is said about co-operative societies: 

In face of litigation in which the state administration finds itself too 
frequently involved, we can only express preference for contracts with co- 
operative societies. It is a recognized fact that co-operative societies contract- 
ing for public work have not harassed the administration with law suits in which 
private contractors seem to revel (or have done so very exceptionally and in 
very small if not insignificant numbers). This must necessarily give rise to 
serious consideration both with the object in view of studying the means of 
gradually increasing the number of contracts with co-operative societies, and 
with the object of strengthening the position of the state in its dealings with 
private contractors. 

The co-operative societies of production and of work get their 
working capital, by their members, whose number is not limited, 
subscribing to shares at a value of from $5 to $10. The working 
capital is increased by part of the profits of the society. The 
credit of the societies is generally good. The liability of the 
members is unlimited. They must be paid fair wages; at the 
end of the financial year it is estimated how much work each 
individual has done for the society, and he receives his share of 
the profits, or must assume his responsibility if there are any 
losses. It is usual to divide the profits in the following way: 
45 per cent to the members; 40 per cent to increase the reserve 
fund; 5 per cent to increase the capital; 10 per cent for insurance. 

Skilled workers are naturally more in need of capital for the 
purchase of raw material, which they transform into finished 
products for machinery and tools, and, above all, for the building 
or renting of workshops. Hence they are generally obliged to 
borrow from mutual societies or co-operative banks until they have 
accumulated a sufficient working capital. Those societies are 
especially successful which have a large part of the process of 
production in their hands. The brickmakers of Reggio Emilia, 
for instance, secured a contract from a former manufacturer for 
the delivery of bricks. The digging of clay, the molding and baking, 
and transporting the finished product to the place where it was 
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needed were all done by the co-operative. The contractor had 
only to ascertain whether the bricks came up to the stipulations 
of the contract. The co-operative society at Altare in Liguria, 
formed by glass- workers in 1865, is the prototype of co-operative 
societies of skilled workers. 

Italy has about 30 co-operative societies of high-sea fishermen. 
Sardinia's fishermen have even organized consorzii for the following 
purposes: The consortium sells collectively the catch and maintains 
a store in which the members can buy everything they need for 
plying their trade. Modern methods of catching and transporting 
fish are adopted. The members bind themselves to observe the 
Italian fishing laws and to secure better governmental protection. 
Most co-operative societies own boats. Where this is not the case 
they see to it that the profits are divided in a fair way between the 
owners, the captains, and the crew. All the members are insured 
against invalidity, and belong to the same mutual societies. 

About twenty years ago 84 typographical workers in Milan 
subscribed $200 to start a co-operative printing plant, which is at 
present one of the best-equipped shops in the capital of Lombardy. 
A close union is formed with the co-operative society of book- 
binders. The Umanitaria of Milan erected a number of well- 
built shops for co-operatives of skilled workers, like painters, car- 
penters, glass-workers, and others. The men choose of course 
their own managers. The city of Milan is governed by a progres- 
sive majority. It gave the contract for renovating the old Sforza 
stronghold and for the construction of a new power plant to the 
consortium of co-operatives of the building trade, which successfully 
finished the work. At present the same consortium is building a 
number of really beautiful and at the same time hygienic and 
inexpensive houses for the working population. The tailors' 
co-operative secured a municipal contract for furnishing uniforms 
to the city employees, while the work of white-washing the build- 
ings belonging to the wealthy Milanese orphan asylum was awarded 
to the painters' co-operative society. 

The splendidly organized longshoremen of Genoa, who occupy 
a position intermediate between skilled and unskilled laborers, 
are not in need of large funds, hence they divide their profits by 
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using 10 per cent for insurance and 10 for the reserve fund, while 
80 per cent is paid to the members. 

The co-operative societies of the building trade, the wood- and 
metal-workers, expressmen and freight handlers showed the best 
results, while the pebble, cement, and paving work showed neither 
loss nor profit. 

Co-operative societies of unskilled laborers have a membership 
of 33,000 men and women, willing to do any kind of rough work, 
such as farming, ditch-digging, stone-quarrying, irrigation and 
railroad work, and the like. These braccianti have no permanent 
home, and they move from province to province according to the 
season and the fluctuations of the labor market. The first society 
of this kind was started in the province of Ravenna, an old repub- 
lican and anticlerical stronghold, in 1884. There the day-laborers 
averaged 120 working-days a year and their wages were extremely 
low. They were forced to hire out for work in other provinces, 
but it was exceedingly difficult for individuals to know where they 
were needed. Three hundred subscribed to a $5 share of a co- 
operative society and their secretary looked out for work and made 
contracts with public or private agencies. The first year the net 
profit was $1,880. This society has now over 3,000 members and 
a capital of $40,000. It undertakes by preference improvement 
of arid and swamp land, work on mountain torrents and reforestry, 
construction of dykes, and similar work. In 1884 the Italian 
government contracted with it for the improvement and sanitation 
of the swamps around the old port of Rome, Ostia. In 1892, 
5 families of braccianti settled on 125 acres of improved land, while 
at present more than 40 families cultivate as tenants of the govern- 
ment over 600 acres. Truck-gardening and raising of cattle for 
the near market of Rome is their specialty. Another flourishing 
colony of braccianti lives on over 600 acres of land in the province 
of Ravenna not far from the famous Pineta, which has been 
improved by the society. Italy has 6,500,000 acres of arid and 
3,000,000 acres of swamp land. If the necessary money could be 
found for the reclamation of this vast and at present absolutely 
unproductive territory, her sons would find it unnecessary to leave 
home in order to get work. 
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Though the work performed by co-operative societies of 
unskilled laborers is generally simple, detailed estimates must be 
made before a contract is signed in order to avoid the acceptance 
of work at ruinous prices. This is not necessary in the case of a 
governmental contract, as the officials themselves estimate the 
minimum cost of the work. Moreover, the work always needs 
careful supervision by experts. Co-operative societies of skilled 
workers are in still greater need of such assistance. In different 
parts of the country technical bureaus, connected mostly with a 
camera di lavoro, assume the work of computing the costs and 
supervising the work. The revision of the business administration 
of the co-operative societies rests also in their hands. It is cus- 
tomary to have small units work under a responsible gang boss. 
To furnish good substantial work is in the interest of every member, 
as his individual profits depend upon his own and everybody else's 
co-operation and esprit de corps. 

The government encourages the direct sale of agricultural 
products by co-operative societies and has a sum of money for 
prices at agricultural shows. Those co-operatives receive premiums 
which excel in good management and results. The agricultural co- 
operative movement is partly capitalistic and partly proletarian. 
Most of the fire, hail, and death of cattle insurance companies, the 
co-operative breeding of stock, dairies, wine and olive presses are 
of this kind, and therefore find no place here. The Catholic rural 
co-operative movement is very flourishing in the north and in Sicily. 

Agricultural co-operative societies seek to re-establish the 
equilibrium between the agricultural producer and the consumer 
by directly furnishing agricultural products to him, instead of 
selling through a middleman. Very early the societies were forced 
into establishing co-operative mills and bakeries, to which the 
members would bring their corn or flour. The next step was to 
have collective olive and wine presses, sausage and cheese factories, 
to prepare agricultural products for the market. Many agricultural 
societies supply governmental institutions with food-stuffs, or 
have contracts with co-operative stores in near-by towns for the 
furnishing of wine, oil, sausages, and cheese, in return for which 
they secure loans at reasonable rates. 
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Owing to the ignorance of business methods and to their isola- 
tion, the inhabitants of rural districts fall an easy prey to the 
merchants in the towns, from whom they must often order goods 
by mail. The goods supplied are frequently of very inferior quality 
and sold at exorbitant prices. The needs of a farming community 
are simple and of no great variety — certain kinds of implements 
and tools, household supplies, fertilizer, and seed. Co-operative 
purchasing societies buy all these at wholesale prices either on their 
own account or on order of a member. Buying directly from the 
producer, examination in laboratories to ascertain whether the 
goods come up to the stipulations, and shipment in bulk at greatly 
reduced rates guarantee to the consumers a considerable saving. 
The purchasing societies maintain magazines in the different 
communities, which, according to local needs, are opened once a 
week or oftener. As they pay no salary to the manager, their 
running expenses are reduced to a minimum. The products of 
their own members, including cocoons of the silkworm, are stored 
in warehouses until the market becomes favorable. 

As the demand for artificial fertilizer is increasing, not a few 
manure factories are run by co-operative consorzii. 

In 1892 the different consorzii agrarii formed a federation, 
which greatly strengthened the neutral agrarian movement. The 
federation acts as a wholesale purchasing agency, having a trade 
of $2,000,000 in 1906. The affiliated societies are not obliged to 
purchase exclusively through it. 

Larger rural stores must of course have hired employees. The 
model way for dividing the profits in this case is: 30 per cent to 
the reserve fund; 60 per cent to the members according to their 
purchases; 10 per cent to the employees. The shareholders are 
entitled to 4 per cent interest on the shares. The general assembly 
decides how much of the profits, if any, shall be used for improving 
social conditions. 

A great handicap to intensive husbandry in Italy is the owner- 
ship of land by absentee landlords. They either use their estates 
for extensive farming, in which few agricultural laborers are 
needed, or they hand the administration over to a middleman, 
a gabelotto. The latter pays the owner a stipulated sum as rent, 
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and is obliged to make his profits from subletting the land at 
exorbitant prices to tenants. The contracts are generally of 
short duration, usually for 5 years. As the tenants are not sure 
that at the end of the term their lease will be renewed, the land 
is naturally worked for all it is worth, and is thus constantly 
impoverished. Rotation of crops, which would counteract this 
defect to a great extent, is practically unknown. 

Day-laborers and tenants, in an effort to free themselves from 
these unbearable conditions, have formed co-operative societies 
for the collective renting of land, affittanze cottettive. By acquiring 
shares and by borrowing from interested outsiders they get the 
necessary capital for competing successfully with the gabelotto. 
As a co-operative society they lease the land from private owners, 
the state, the municipalities, or charitable institutions for a long 
period. The owner is sure of the rent, as the members are liable 
collectively, and, moreover, are backed by financially strong 
organizations. Machinery, implements, live stock, and mules and 
oxen are owned in common. An expert manages the whole enter- 
prise, and the members and their families work according to his 
orders. They receive fair wages. The profits are divided in the 
following way: 20 per cent to the members; 20 per cent for insur- 
ance; 40 per cent to increase the working capital; 20 per cent to 
the reserve fund. In Sicily and four northern provinces over 
110,000 acres are held in common lease by co-operative societies 
with 26,000 members at an annual rent of $400,000. Different 
institutions of credit have allowed over $900,000 to these societies. 

If it is not possible to employ all the members on the farm, 
they either work in shifts or the unemployed must hire out for 
work. At harvest time it is necessary to hire outsiders. The 
government encourages the collective farming by sending out 
traveling teachers and lecturers, who preach modern agricultural 
methods, especially rotation of crops, use of better seed, and the 
scientific use of fertilizer. On market days and during the festas 
the teachers are always in evidence and are much consulted. All 
over Italy we find experimental farms where the new methods are 
shown to the peasants, who see what the local soil can produce under 
careful and scientific management. 
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The Catholics have developed another form of collective renting. 
A co-operative society is also here the leaser of the land, but the 
estate is divided into individual farms, for which a family pays 
rent. The profits of the lot belong to the family. An expert 
directs the work also here. The sowing and ploughing are generally 
done by the management. A few neutral societies have likewise 
adopted this plan, to which the socialists are strenuously opposed. 

Co-operative stores or societies of distribution or of consumers 
flourish in the cities of the northern Italy. The official statistics 
of 1910 show about 1,600 such societies with a capital of $4,400,000. 

The co-operative store would have solved the problem of the 
high cost of living, if the unfortunate regionalism of the Italian 
had not succeeded in establishing often a number of these societies 
in one place. In Milan we find, for instance, 46 different co-opera- 
tive stores; the yearly turnover of 7 of them amounts to $3,800,000, 
while the 39 others have an annual trade of not more than $200,000. 
A movement was started last February to combine the three 
strongest organizations in the hope that all others would finally 
be obliged to fall in line. Unfortunately it was not successful. 

The Catholics have their own societies, which are strongly 
centralized. 

The modern industrial development has attracted to the Italian 
cities great masses of people with simple wants, which can be 
easily satisfied by co-operative societies. After the English and 
Scotch example a wholesale co-operative society has been formed, 
but so far few of the co-operative societies of consumers have joined 
this national league. A co-operative society of consumers needs 
capital for the renting of stores, paying of salaries, and purchasing 
of goods; it saves immensely by not having to advertise in the 
papers and by not needing magnificent shop displays. Sales at 
current prices at cash encourage thrift among the purchasers, 
who save at the end of the year often substantial amounts without 
any effort. The hostility of local shopkeepers is not violent in 
this case. They are even willing to furnish certain commodities 
to members of the co-operative societies at great discounts. As 
the co-operative societies pay cash for the goods, they get a large 
discount off. Some societies sell only to members, at cost, in which 
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case they enjoy fiscal advantages as, for instance, exemption of 
the onerous local taxes on food-stuffs. Where the general public 
is served it benefits at the end of the year in the profits. The 
rule is, however, that non-members get only half of what regular 
members receive. Frequently their portion is kept back, until 
it is high enough to pay for one share of the co-operative society 
stock. 

The stores have been forced to take up the production of staple 
goods in their own shops, unless they have an arrangement with an 
agricultural co-operative society or one of production for furnish- 
ing certain products. This is an excellent thing, for shop con- 
ditions, hours of work, and wages are satisfactory in these shops; 
members of the Consumers League would approve of them. Mac- 
caroni, bread, pastry, shoes and clothes, wine and olive oil are 
manufactured in this way. Sometimes co-operatives of shoemakers 
and tailors are under contract obliged to furnish their products to 
the store or to members directly. 

Turin's centralized Co-operative Alliance maintains 20 branches 
ail over the city and the suburbs. Besides producing many 
commodities, it maintains a clinic for its members, a dispensary 
for nursing mothers, allows free medical and obstetrical aid, has 
a chemical and pharmaceutical laboratory, runs several pharmacies, 
and maintains a sanatorium at the seashore. A circulating library, 
evening classes, and entertainments serve the other needs of the 
members. Experts in bookkeeping and accounting travel around 
in the province to inspect the business administration of co-opera- 
tive societies. When the latter ask for a loan, they must bring a 
certified statement of these experts as to the financial status of the 
society. 

Milan's co-operative union maintains a wine depot at Varese 
and a restaurant in Berlin. A central store and 26 branches in 
Milan, a bakery, a coal depot, a hotel, three co-operative restaurants, 
and a weekly paper are owned by the society. It had, in 1911, 
14,000 members with a capital of $1,125,000. Its reserve fund 
amounted to $500,000. Its $5 share is quoted at $6.60. 

The working classes, massed in insalubrious quarters of the 
cities, live in wretched dwellings and fiats, for which they pay a« 
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exorbitant rent. To improve these conditions co-operative build- 
ing societies have been formed, which, with the help of the munici- 
palities, local savings banks, and mutual aid societies, place at the 
disposition of the working people sanitary and decent houses at 
reasonable rent. In many cases it becomes possible for the tenants 
to buy the house on yearly instalments. The resources of the 
co-operative societies hardly enable them to undertake this improve- 
ment work. They are therefore obliged to depend for their working 
capital to a very large extent upon the co-operation of outsiders. 
The actual building and finishing are mostly in the hands of co- 
operative societies of masons, painters, and carpenters. In a 
group of such houses we find generally co-operative restaurants, 
whose large halls serve for meetings of the tenants, barber-shops, 
tailors, and shoemakers, all working on a co-operative basis. 
The first Montessori kindergarten I ever saw was in the center of a 
beautiful group of co-operative houses in Milan, built by the 
Umanitaria. 

The backbone of the co-operative movement is the co-operative 
bank, which furnishes cheap credit to its own members, and at the 
same time assists every other co-operative movement in need of 
money. The usurers who infested the country, especially the rural 
district of the Campagna and of Sicily, have been driven out of 
business wherever a strong co-operative banking movement has 
appeared. The former prime minister, Luigi Luzzatti, is the best 
friend of the co-operative banking movement. He adapted the 
German system of Schulze-Delitzsch to Italian conditions and 
opened the first co-operative bank, Banca Popolare, in Lodi in 
Lombardy forty years ago. Shopkeepers, artisans, and laborers 
acquire shares for which they pay in 10 monthly instalments, they 
deposit their savings in the banks, and find plenty of credit if they 
need it. The advantage of the system is that different social 
groups are represented in the membership of the banks, whose 
credit needs do not come at the same time. The liability of the 
members is limited. A large board of directors, elected by the 
general assembly of all the members, controls, without receiving 
any compensation, the work of the different committees and of the 
paid clerks. An auditing committee assists them in their work. 
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The popular banks discount bills and acceptances of the rural banks, 
thus providing for the credit needs of the latter. Li 1909, 825 
such banks existed with a membership of 500,000 and a capital of 
$50,000,000. Preference is always given to the small borrower. 
Mortgages, securities, bonds, and products are put up as collateral; 
loans on honor are not infrequent. The banca popolare of Bologna 
loaned in thirty-five years $66,000 on honor, of which only $2,000 
were lost. The co-operative bank of Padua loaned during two 
cholera years $8,000 and lost $280. A shoemaker secures, for 
instance, a loan on honor to buy leather, a laundress to buy irons, 
women to buy sewing-machines. For a long time the mutual aid 
societies had done this work, until co-operative banking was started. 
The popular banks have had since 1876 a central organization in 
Rome, which serves as a clearing-house. The affiliated banks 
invest their surplus funds through it, and in case of need secure 
loans through the same agency. 

For the credit needs of the rural districts Raiffeisen's system 
was adopted by the Catholics and by the neutral organizations. 
Wollemborg established the first cassa rurale in Loreggia in 1883. 
A number of small consumers of capital constitute with their 
resources the rural co-operative bank. The banks receive deposits 
from everybody, for which interest is paid. They loan to members 
only. The capital which they borrow from outside is secure 
because the rural co-operative banks have only a limited field of 
action; their members know each other very well, credit is given 
exclusively in case of need, and the money must be used by the 
borrower for the purpose for which he received it. The moral 
standing of the borrower and his security are considered before the 
credit committee grants a loan. The banks have accepted unlimited 
liability. Farmers, tenants, and day-laborers get credit at rates 
varying between 4 per cent all over northern Italy and 8 per cent 
in Sicily. The profits are used to increase the capital and the 
reserve fund of the bank, only a small percentage going to share- 
holders. In case of dissolution the reserve fund must be used for 
some work of social betterment. Loans for agricultural purposes 
are made for ten years, but the bank's risk committee has the right 
of calling a loan, when a man neglects his duties, and begins, for 
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instance, to drink and gamble. Loans are paid back in monthly 
instalments including interest. The cassa rurale is an independent 
co-operative society, while the cassa agraria is generally the agent of 
a larger co-operative credit institution of the province. 

The Catholics have about 1,300 banks of their own, the neutral 
movement counts over 500, but they are absolutely unable to 
satisfy the rural needs of credit. 

The national organization of rural banks spends a good deal of 
money to extend the movement; the government helps it along by 
placing funds at the disposition of the banks. Most important is 
the assistance rendered to the movement by the Umanitaria of 
Milan. Moise Prosper Loria's object was to raise the efficiency 
of the working people by this wonderful creation. It has extensive 
funds to start and to help along different co-operative enterprises, 
above all co-operative banks all over Italy, but especially in the 
northern provinces. It has established a banking department 
in Milan and branches in Turin, Florence, Reggio Emilia, and Genoa 
which serve as clearing-houses for the financial transactions of most 
co-operative societies of northern Italy. Over $100,000 of the 
capital of $300,000 were contributed by trades unions, co-operative 
and mutual aid societies, whose deposits amounted in 191 1 to over 
$260,000. In the same year over $2,500,000 had been loaned by 
the banking department of the Umanitaria to 137 1 co-operative 
societies of production and of labor; 48 co-operative societies of 
consumers; 122 co-operative societies of credit; 11 co-operative 
societies of agriculture; 23 co-operative societies of building. 
In 1912, $6,000,000 were loaned, while loans of more than $4,000,000 
had to be refused. Only $2,000 had been lost in two years, of 
$50,000 loaned on honor. The Umanitaria maintains at Milan 
a practical school of civics and of accounting, in which labor leaders 
and officials of co-operative societies receive a much-needed training 
for their work. The instruction aims to introduce a uniform system 
of accounting and bookkeeping, which facilitates revision. It is 
of the utmost importance to have trained men in charge of the 
financial and business administration of co-operative societies. 
With an often unbelievable optimism new co-operative societies 
are established all over Italy whose financial resources are extremely 
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limited, and whose managers have no business ability. An early- 
failure is the result. Hence the general desire of the friends of 
co-operation to put the societies under closer supervision. 

A legal aid bureau helps out in all cases needing the services 
of a lawyer, a technical bureau looks out for eventual contracts 
and their specifications in the interest of co-operative societies 
of production and of labor. It makes estimates and supervises 
the technical execution of the work. 

In the Italian parliament exists a group of deputies, belonging 
to different parties, who co-operate in all questions pertaining 
to labor and social legislation in favor of the working people. 
Quite recently they forced a substantial change in a law which 
intended to prevent co-operative societies from running pharmacies. 
The law now not only allows them to continue in this business, but 
allows explicitly co-operative societies to compete whenever a 
new pharmacy shall be opened. 

MUTUAL AID SOCIETIES 

The third form of organization of the Italian working population 
is the mutual aid society. These societies are really intimately 
connected with the co-operative movement and in many instances 
have begun with starting co-operative undertakings like stores and 
banks, and are still doing it. As it was said above, they were the 
only organizations tolerated before unity was secured because they 
had ostensibly only humanitarian purposes. The policy of strict 
political neutrality has not been abandoned inspite of great pressure 
to do so. As individuals the members are free to express any 
opinion and to join any political party. Italy has lately introduced 
obligatory accident and maternity insurance, and plans at present 
to make use of her recently acquired insurance monopoly by pro- 
viding for cases of sickness and old age. But so far this and 
insurance against unemployment and death has had to be secured 
with the help of mutual aid societies. Many mutual societies have 
also been formed by members of the middle and the higher classes. 
Mutual aid societies of working people have a great variety of 
aims. All of them insure the members in case of sickness, more 
than half give pensions to invalids and widows, 12 per cent give 
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assistance during unemployment, though a proper insurance against 
unemployment is possible only where all the members work at one 
trade, i.e., by trades unions. In case of an accident the working- 
man receives also a pension from the invalidity insurance. As 
frequently the two subsidies are more than what he earns, he is 
not too eager to get well. A proposition will therefore be sub- 
mitted to the next congress of the mutuals to abolish altogether sick 
money in case of an accident. Loans are conceded to members 
by about 25 per cent, more than 14 per cent have established labor 
exchanges and started co-operative societies of production and of 
labor, 10 per cent maintain free night schools and provide in other 
ways for the instruction of the members. About the percentage 
of mutual aid societies which help their members in acquiring tools 
and utensils and those which have burial benefits, no recent statistics 
were available. 

The Catholics have many mutual aid societies and sodalities, 
which worship in common and provide a decent burial for their 
members. A fairly typical example of the many activities of a 
mutual aid society presents the one at Voghera. 

Minors of school age can join a school mutual, through which 
medical assistance is provided in case of sickness. When they are 
twelve years of age and leave school, they join as junior members 
the regular mutual society. By paying 15 cents a month they have 
a right to 16 cents a day for 90 days in case of sickness, of 8 cents 
for the following 45 days. They become regular members at 16. 
By paying 25 cents a month, they get in case of sickness for the 
same periods 32 and 16 cents. Parts of the profits of the communal 
savings bank are turned into the general fund of the mutual. 
Widows, orphans, and those unable to work receive a small pension. 
The society owns a well-constructed house which contains club- 
rooms, a library, a school for designing and applied art, and a night 
school for illiterates, and a school of citizenship. These latter 
activities were recently transferred to a communal building, and 
the local camera di lavoro has now established its headquarters in 
these rooms. The mutual has established a co-operative building 
section for the construction of decent houses for the working 
people. The mutual workmen's association contributed $12,000 
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at 4 per cent interest; the savings bank of Voghera contributed 
$20,000 at 3J per cent interest; the city donated the land at a 
value of $4,000. A very small mutual exists at Sinalunga near 
Sienna with 352 members, who pay 3 to 5 cents in weekly dues. 
In case of sickness 18 cents are allowed for 180 days, 9 cents for the 
following 180, $16 a year receives a member, unable to work. The 
society has a capital of $8,000, and a large building which is partly 
occupied by the public school. 

Italy has a specialty of mutuals in her mutuals for mothers. 
Members who have contributed for 10 months receive in case of 
confinement a subsidy, which is increased in case they nurse the 
baby more than three months. 

As quite a number of the mutuals are not in good financial con- 
ditions, an announcement by the minister of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce that the government intended to subsidize the 
mutuals of the working people was received with great enthusiasm. 
The largest mutual society is the Mutual Pension Bank of Turin 
with 412,000 members and a capital of over $9,000,000. The 
accumulated funds of the mutuals are invested in governmental 
or municipal securities and bonds, in savings banks, and in shares 
of co-operative societies of the locality. In this case the savings 
bank frequently does not ask the society to pay interest on the 
shares held by it. In this way the money of the working people 
is used to assist them in their efforts of improving the condition 
of life and labor. 

In 1900 a federation of mutual aid societies was formed in 
Rome, which meets every three years in a congress. Every 
affiliated society is there represented by three delegates. The 
congress elects the board of delegates with one representative for 
every 20 societies. This board meets twice a year. It elects an 
executive committee of 8, which meets every two months, to carry 
out the policy outlined by the congress. Its principal function is 
to stimulate legislation in favor of mutual aid societies and of 
labor. The general secretary is appointed on an understanding 
with the national league of co-operative societies. By this personal 
union of the secretary both organizations show clearly that they 
want to work harmoniously together. This is possible because the 
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interests of both societies never conflict, but are identical. To form 
the Italian triple alliance of labor it was therefore only necessary 
that the general federation of labor should join the union of the two 
other societies. This happened recently and the new alliance is 
the most important factor in the struggle of the lower classes to 
improve their conditions. 1 In January, 1913, representatives of 
the three organizations met to discuss the situation of the Italian 
proletariat and to adopt a common platform as a basis of action 
which should bring greater solidarity and better organization of the 
masses. The leaders were quite outspoken in their criticism of 
the present lack of unity and of co-operation between the different 
organizations of the people. The representatives decided on start- 
ing a vigorous campaign of education and of propaganda in all 
three fields, resistance against capitalistic exploitation by trades 
unions, organization of co-operative societies to free the workers 
from commercial and industrial oppression, mutual aid societies 
to insure themselves against the consequences of physical disability 
and unemployment. It was agreed to fight energetically the dis- 
senting and separatistic organizations of Catholics and syndicalists. 
The co-operation of the friendly group of deputies was requested 
in the following matters: obligatory accident insurance for agri- 
cultural workers; the official incorporation of mutual societies; 
the introduction of a revised system of probiviri, industrial courts, 
in agricultural districts; interior colonization on a large scale by 
settling on improved land proletarian families as collective tenants; 
better representation of the working people in the superior council 
of labor; establishment of a bank of labor to guarantee necessary 
credit to co-operation societies of production and of labor. 2 This 

1 The triple alliance made a wonderful and impressive demonstration in Bologna 
on May 25. Capitalistic contractors had urged in the public press and petitioned the 
government to stop giving contracts to the organized laborers. For response the 
united forces of labor, over 1,000 different organizations, met and showed the condi- 
tions under which private contractors had severed public contracts, and how many 
times the government had been exploited and deceived. The latest great building 
scandal in Rome and several others of less importance furnished ample material to 
the defenders of the co-operative movements. 

2 By royal decree issued May 28, 1913, the new national institute of credit in 
Rome was created with a capital of $1,300,000. Its purpose is to subsidize all 
co-operative societies, which submit to governmental inspection. 
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is a very extensive program for the next years, but nothing radical 
or revolutionary. It must be hoped in the interest of Italy that her 
representatives in Rome will embody these or similar provisions 
in the laws of the country. The Italian proletariat is at present 
divided by different socialist doctrines. Progressive legislation 
will help the opportunistic wing of the party and its able leaders 
in their struggle for existence. Moreover, the Italian government 
is totally in the dark about the outcome of the next general election. 
It extended the franchise to all males, whether they can read and 
write, or not. It is in absolute need of the progressive socialists 
in the face of a probable large return of reactionary deputies. The 
socialists in Italy of the progressive type can well afford to vote 
for a government which has shown its absolute willingness to 
legislate in order to improve social conditions. 



